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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN 
Continued from puge 709.) 
To Dr. Chalmers. 
(In reply to @ letter of inquiry on several points con- | 
nected with the question of Slavery in the United | 
States.) 


GURNEY. 


Earlham, 4th mo. 30th, 1845. 
Now 
My mission to | 


So much for family histories. 


for an answer to thy inquiries. 
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All that I could do in the meetings of Friends, 
to promote that great cause, I did—the subject 
being frequently discussed in their assemblies 
for discipline—and I also did my very best with 
the rulers and legislators of the land. But 
further than this, I had no opportunity of going; 
and, had I attempted it, it would have interfered 
immediately and most seriously with my Gospe/ 
mission ; which was intended for the benefit of 
all, whether they did or did not agree with me 
on the subject of slavery. 

In the course of my journey in the Southern 
States, and more particularly in the Danish 
West Indies, I certainly did-meet with sonie 
slave-holders who appeared to me to be persons 
of considerable piety ; but these were generally 
individuals, who would have been ‘extremely 
glad to escape from the system with which they 
were: connected, had they considered it to be 
within their power. Generally speaking, it was 


North America, which continued three years,| very evident that slavery operated most un- 
(including a few months spent in the West: favorably both on religion and morals. 


. . . . . . . i 
Indies, ) was distinctly of a religious nature—a | 
visit in the capacity of a minister of the gospel, 


to our own Society in that land ; with the further | 


Friends in America have long been acting on 
the principle that slave-holding disqualifies for 
membership in religious society ; and they have 


object of holding meetings for divine worship never had cause to regret their adoption of this 
with persons of other denominations. This ob-| principle. /¢ appears to me most desirable that 
ject so absorbed both time and mind, that it was | tt should be adupted by other religious communi- 
out of my power to attend meetings of a simply | tves in America. If it were so, the evil would 
philanthropic character, or to hold much com- | soon cease; and in that case there is every reason 
munication with the friends of the anti-slavery | to believe that Christianity, as well as the cause 


cause as such. My intercourse with the Ameri- 
cans on this subject was almost entirely confined 
to Friends ; except that, after my return from 
the West Indies, I spent several days at Washing- 


i 


of liberty and humanity, would flourish much 
more abundantly than they do at present. 

I have just thrown before thee the state of the 
case as it regards myself, and the views which 


ton, for the express purpose of explaining, to| I entertain of the right course for religious 
the members of the Government and of Congress, | bodies in reference to the subject; and earnestly 
the admirable effects of emancipation in the | desire that thou mayest be enabled, in thy own 
British Colonies. All these communications | church, to promote the great cause of the aboli- 
were in private, and were well received, both | tion of slavery, at the same time that you re- 


by slave-holders and by the citizens of the Free 
States. Thus, my dear friend, thou wilt per- 
ceive that I was so circumstanced in America, 
a8 not to be exposed to any interference on the 
part of the warm and zealous advocates of aboli- 
tion; and, with the exception of an article or 
two in a Boston newspaper, complaining of my 
not taking a public and more active part (which 
my circumstances rendered impossible), I am 
not aware that anything was said or done by the 
Abolitionists to molest or disturb me. 


pudiate the interference of others. 
5th mo. 2d. 

I have retained my letter for a day or two, 
waiting the leisure for making a small addition 
to iv; as I wish, with every feeling of deference, 
somewhat further to explain my own views on 
the subject in question. I must then confess 
that I do not think it is out of the right province 
of the Anti-Slavery Society, either in America 
or in England, to watch the proceedings of 
churches, any more than those of individuals, in 
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reference to slavery. The progress of the cause | faithfulness and zeal in every good word and 
of abolition, which it is their business to do all | work. 
in their power to promote, (consistently with} 5th mo. 9th. Recipe for the ensuing 
the rule of right, of course,) so very much de-| Yearly Meeting. A quiet, patient mind, free 
pends on the conduct of Christian bodies, as| from all anxieties; a cheerful spirit ; a dwelling 
well as on that of statesmen and governments, | in the truth, near to the fountain of the waters 
that the Anti-Slavery Committees would, in my | of life; love to God and man; a watchful 
opinion, be wanting in their duty, did they not} walking in the fear of the Lord; a constant 
appeal to such bodies, as occasion may require, | guard over the lips, and a reverent, uninterrupt- 
in favor of their cause. ed dependence on the great Head of the Church. 
On this ground they have unceasingly urged| Afterattending the Yearly Meeting in London, 
on the several denominations of Christians, in| he writes :— 
America, the propriety of their adopting the} 6th mo. 14th. We left home on Sixth day, 
principle on which Friends have so long acted | 5th mo. 16th, and met the usual warm welcome 
—namely, that no slave-holder should be ac-| at Upton. Seventh day, 17th, Anti-Slavery 
cepted or retained asa member of the church.| meeting at the Hall of Commerce, over which [ 
Provided that they keep within the bounds of} presided, and felt satisfaction in so doing. It 
propriety and respect in their way of doing it, I) was a spirited occasion. William Kuibb, gave 
cannot think the Anti-Slavery body is at fault} a sad detail of continued oppressions in Jamaica. 
in making their public appeal on this pointto all} Second day, 19th, large and _ satisfactory 
the churches of Christ. meeting of ministers and elders. Vast and re- 
Most true it is that no Christians can be re-| spectable Temperance Meeting in the evening, 
quired to “‘outrun the light ” of their own | at Exeter Hall ; over which | presided, and at 
minds, on this or any other topic. Light is in- which I spoke, harmlessly, I trust. 
deed progressive, and time was when the Fourth day, 5th mo. 21st. Comfortable com- 
Friends in America held slaves like other people. mencement of the Yearly Meeting; which lasted 
But, in the present day, the horrid abuses in- until seventh day, the 31st ; and may, I think, 
separable from the system of slavery are so be described as large, lively, and harmonious. 
perfectly well known—for example, the eruel The greatest point of interest was the concern of 
use of the whip in the place of the wholesome the Yearly Meeting towards Indiana, In re- 
stimulus of wages; the utter degradation of | ference to the late Anti-slavery separation there ; 


females; the sale at auction of human beings as | issuing in a deputation of several of our valued 
if they had no souls, and were mere chattels, or | brethren to present an expostulatory address :— 
at most cattle ; and the consequent arbitrary William and Josiah Forster, George Stacey, 
separation of families, and tearing asunder of | John Allen, and Joseph Bewley. 1 was on the 


the nearest ties of life—that I cannot think any | sub-committee, appointed to prepare this ad- 
Christian professor can be regarded as excusable, | dress ; and I never witnessed a more remarkable 
or fit for the brotherhood of the church, who| unfolding of religious exercise, than that by 
voluntarily continues to take a part in the | which these our friends were gradually brought 
maintenance of so nefarious a system. into harness. It was truly an apostolic pro- 
To pursue the subject further—it does not ap- | ceeding ; and deeply solemp and affecting were 
pear to me that we are at liberty, as Christians, the large sittings of the Yearly Meeting, in 
to receive the subscriptions of slave-holders which the concern was fully settled, and the 
towards the maintenance of our respective nomination accepted and contirmed. These be- 
churches ; or indeed for any religious or philan- loved brethren will indeed go forth with the 
thropic purpose, or, perhaps, 1 might rightly hands of the church upon them, and may the 
say, for any purpose whatsoever. After much great Head of the Church bless them in their 
reflection i am brought to this conclusion, on work! The meetings for worship at Devonshire 
the simple ground that the money which we re- House were much crowded ; and were, on the 
ceive from them is, to a considerable extent, whole, highly-favored times. I had some share 
and almost of necessity, the price of blood; and|f the work in the latter meeting; I humbly 
furthermore, can hardly be considered in the believe in deepening waters, as I went forward. 
divine sight to be their own, until the wages, During the summer, he was engaged, in com- 
rightfully due to the poor labourers on their| P@2y with his wife, in an extended religious 
estates, have been fully discharged. visit to Friends and others in Scotland and the 
od North of England. They left home on the 3d 


that thou wilt bear with me in having thus of ‘the seveuth month. He soon afterwards 
; ; wrote :— 

thrown my whole view on the point at issue be- ; ‘ 

fore thee. Shouldst thou, on further considera- To Elizabeth Fry. 

tion, be led to adopt the same view, it will be Manchester, 7th mo. 13th, 1845. 

greatly to the comfort of thy warm and steady} My Betovep Sister,—I have been much 

friends, who well know how to appreciate thy ' wishing to write to thee to tell thee of our pro- 


Icannot doubt, my much-esteemed friend, 
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gress, which has been hitherto very satisfactory. 
Our first day at Liverpool was one of much in- 
terest to us. Friends were warm and kind, and 
the public meeting was larger than any known 
for some years past. On second day we en- 
joyed a quiet journey to Llangollen, and lodged 
there in the midst of delightful scenery, pro- 
ceeding next day to Colebrookdale. The valleys 
of the Dee and Severn are highly beautiful. 
What a delightsome land do we live in! O 
that its inhabitants were more devoted to the 
service of that glorious Creator who has given 
so many of them all things richly to enjoy ! 

Our two days at the Dale, including the 
General Meeting for Wales, &c., were also 
satisfactory; and we were again graciously 
favored with evidence that we were in our right 
place. Barnard Dickenson was our kind and 
hospitable entertainer. On our return north- 
ward we held public meetings at Shrewsbury 
and Chester—small but solemn; G. and M. 
Crosfield kindly coming to meet us at the latter | 
place. We are now in the midst of a truly ex- | 
ercising day at Manchester; and, after a morning 
meeting of an interesting kind, are looking 
towards a public meeting this evening. My | 
dearest wife is nearly associated with me in the | 
work, which is a great comfort and strength. I! 
greatly feel the weight of the engagement, but | 
consider it cause for much thankfulness that I | 
am again permitted to have a part in it. 

His Journal, under date 9th mo. 12th, con- 
tains a rapid sketch of their subsequent engage- | 
ments. 

Visited Swarthmore «Hall, the residence, [in | 
former days, | of an eminent servant of the Lord; | 
afterwards a good meeting with Friends and | 
others, in the old Meeting-house, endowed by | 
George Fox. How wonderfully are times | 
changed ! that once large and persecuted society 
has left,in many places, a poor, broken, and 
peeled remnant, and settled on its lees. There 
are, however, a few exercised minds still be- | 
longing to Swarthmore ; and surely we have 
more than a few in many other places. Every- 
where we may say where Friends yet congregate, 
there is a living remnant. This is a mercy; 
and the hope of better and brighter things often 
arises. ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : 

Called on William Wordsworth, now the 
aged poet laureate, and had a good religious 
opportunity with him and his family, in which 
simple and sound Christianity was declared, as 
we afterwards found, to his satisfaction.* 


| 


*Joseph John Gurney hesitated about calling on 
Wordsworth, fearing his call might be deemed an in- 
trusios, but was at last constrained to make it, by a 
sense of religious duty. A gentleman who saw the 
poet shortly afterwards, informed him that Words- 
worth had spoken gratefully ot the visit, adding, with 
much warmth of feeling, “ And who am I, that a pro- 


phet should be sent to my dwelling ?”— Vote by EL. P. 
Gurney. 
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On Third day morning (9th mo. 2d) we left 
Blackwell, and travelled by railroad to Birming- 
ham. There we spent Fourth day; meeting 
with Friends in the morning; very full, and 
truly encouraging. In the evening, a meeting 
for worship with more than 2000 people, at John 
Angell James’s Chapel, [when] the last chapter 
of Revelation was much before me. This 
meeting crowned and concluded our whole 
service, and left us clear, without a feather’s 
weight upon our minds.* © how great is the 
compassion of Israel’s shepherd who went be- 
fore us, throughout this journey, and was our 
rearward: yea, was, and is, “our exceeding 
great reward !”” 

9th mo. 29th. More than three weeks have 
now elapsed since our return home. It has 
been a time of a good deal of enjoyment, and 
fraught with some lively interests. At the same 
time, it would be very satisfactory to my feelings, 
were [ more engaged, in my home life, in doing 
good to others. Much peace is permitted in 
the retrospect of our late journey, but a very in- 
dulgent life is now my portion; and, from a 
considerable degree of bodily infirmity and other 
circumstances I seem to be much more useless 
than a Christian might desire to be. The great 
matter is, to dwell near in spirit to Him, who is 
himself the spring of all good, and to endeavor, 
in humility and watchfulness, to follow His 
counsel in all things. 

The year had been already marked in their 
circle by a bereavement of no common order. 
They had now to mourn the loss of another ten- 
derly beloved member of the family, with whom 
he had long been accustomed to sympathize and 
labor. 

10th mo. 13th. We have just received the 
deeply affecting account of our beloved sister 
Fry's having been attacked, last Seventh day 
afternoon, with pressure on the brain, which 
appears to have continued until yesterday 
morning, producing torpor, or perhaps insensi- 
bility, with difficulty of breathing. The dear 
patient did not know those around her, except 
occasionally for a moment, and did not appear to 
suffer pain ; but the medical man evidently con- 
sidered her end to be approaching, unless some- 
thing effectual could be done to relieve the 
breathing. Overwhelming as this stroke would 
have been two years ago, we are now mercifully 





*Of this meeting John Angell James writes, in a 
note received from him whilst these sheets were passing 
through the press :—“ We felt oo that oceasion, as we 
feel on some others, that there is a bond of union be- 
tween the true followers of Christ, which lies deeper 
than that of denominational connexions, and which 
these, however they may appear to separate us, cannot 
sever, and do not always disturb. The sheep of Christ 
know the Shepherd’s voice, through whatever organ 
it may come to them; and it was heard at that time, 
when our friend spoke to us of justification by faith, 
too distinctly to be misunderstood, and too impressively 
to be unheeded.” 
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enabled to receive it in great quietness of mind. 
Her long-continued, and, of late, increasing 
infirmity, though with very precious alternations 
of hope, and, on her part, of great brightness, 
has gradually weaned us from that close de- 
pendence on her, to which many of us were 
prone ; and it is impossible to say how much of 
pain and difficulty a prolonged state of increasing 
debility might have occasioned her. Most dearly 
have I been bound to this beloved sister, ever 
since I knew anything ; and our being brought 
into the same religious course, has rendered that 
bond one of peculiar intimacy and tenderness. 

What a favor it is, that peace is the mantle of | 
my spirit, on the hearing of this intelligence, in 
the delightful assurance that, whether she be in 
life or in death, peace is everlastingly hers, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

Third day morning. 
sister appears never to have recovered from her 
state of unconsciousness, although the struggle | 
of nature to the beholders was great. 
her last breath about four 
morning. We are quiet under 
somewhat stunned. 

Largely as Joseph 
again called upon to partake of the cup of sorrow, 
it was one mingled with mercy and abundant 
consolation. But the loss of such a brother and | 
sister was one, in this world, never to be sup- | 
plied ; and it was not the less felt amidst that 


the yet 


| 
quiet, confiding trust, and that steady diligence | 


in the pe formance of duty, which seeme d not 
obscurely to intimate that his own separation 
from them was not to be long. 

10th mo. 27th. It is almost impossible for me 
to describe the last two weeks. We have deeply 
felt the blow ; and have | close ly occupied | 
by the subject. 

On Seventh day, the 18th, we went by rail- 
road to London, and j' ined the U pton party at 
dinner. The following First day was very in- 
teresting. The funeral on § Second day, at 
Barking, was very large, and deeply solemn. 1 | 
was led to pour forth my praises and prayers at 
the grave; and a large meeting was 
held to our satis faction, under a tent. 

12th mo. 15th. These gaps in my journal, so 
full is my mind, and so weak my memory, are 
difficult to fill up ; but sure I am, that the ever- 
rolling stream of time is bringing me nearer and 
nearer to eternity. May it through infinite 
mercy and ever-flowing grace be more and more 
a hay py, yea, a joyous thought ! How important, 
yet how impossible without that grace, to dwell 
in the meekness and purity of Christ, in the 
very truth and power thereof! 

The failure of the wheat harvest in many 
parts of the kingdom, and the depressed state 
of trade, concurred in producing at this period 
great distress among the poorer classes; especially 
in the manufacturing districts. Joseph John 
Gurney’s deep sympathy was, as usual, awakened 


yecn 


afterwards 


Our tenderly beloved | 


She drew | 
o'clock yesterday 


blow, 


John Gurney was thus | 
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by the sufferings of the poor at Norwich; and 
he was induced, on their behalf, to plead for a 
modification or suspension of the existing duties 
on corn, in a letter to the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who was then, though unknown to Joseph John 
Gurney, anxiously reyolving, with the other 
members of his Government, this important 
question. 

It was in the same spirit that he now entered 
into a lengthened correspondence with another 
influential and distinguished individual, in refer- 
ence to the dispute which had arisen between 
| the British and American Governments with 
regard to the Oregon Territory, and which seemed 
| at one time to endanger the harmony that had 
so long happily subsisted between the two 

countries. 

In connection with this subject, Joseph John 
Gurney, whilst in London, in the early part of 
| the following year, (1846,) accompanied a depv- 
tation to present an address from the Society of 
Friends to the government, earnestly praying 
| for the preservation of peace. 
this, he writes under date :— 

2d mo. 20th. The engagement which took 
deep hold of me, in connection with the Meeting 
| for Sufferings, was that of addressing the govern- 
}ment on the subject of the Oregon question, 
and peace with America. * * * 
on Sir Robert Peel and Lord Aberdeen, with 
my brother Samuel, Peter Bedford, Robert 
Forster, and several other Friends, and read the 
address to them, which was evidently much felt 
It was a highly interestiag occasion. 

In a memorial subsequently addressed by 
| Joseph John Gurney to the Earl of Aberdeen, 
| after minutely discussing some of the minor 

details of the question, he winds up with th 
following earnest appeal against war under any 
circumstances 
Should the American Government, after all, 
determine to stand firmly upon the Florida 
treaty, and oe to assert what they call 
their irrefragable claim to the whole of Oregon; 
| should they, on this ground, refuse to agree t 
any further concession (as they consider it) than 
| that which was proposed to the British Minister 
jat Washington, and rejected by him, withou' 
reference to the Home Government; should 
they, under the pressure of a low and lawless 
democracy, be deaf to the voice of reason and 
reconciliation, even beyond this point; shal! 
Lord Aberdeen, on that account, deem himseli 
to be “‘forced”’ into a rupture with America’ 
Shall he yield to the absurd and dangerous 
| dictates of our war-loving and America-hating 
newspaper writers ? Shall he exchange _ his 
truly Christian and conciliating spirit—estimated 
and honored as it is by good men the world ove! 
—for the hurling forth of the weapons of death 
and destruction ; for a war of which no man 
could calculate the probable extent and duration: 
Under a feeling of the solemnity of the words, 


Referring t 


I waited 
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[I would answer from my very soul, God forbid ! 
The question of national honor, even in its 
worldly phase, cannot surely be involved in the 
more or less of the concession which we make for 
the sake of peace ; in the more or less of the acres 
either of land or water which we yield to the 
Americans for the sake of the welfare of both 
nations, and for the happiness of the world. . . | 

It cannot be doubted that these sentiments | 
found a response in the mind of the distinguished | 
statesman to whom they were addressed. War | 
was on this occasion mercifully averted ; and by 
slight mutual concessions, these two great 
countries were spared the enormous misery and 
guilt which it ever brings in its train. Happy, | 
indeed, will be the day when, through the ef- 
fectual working of the love of Christ, both | 
statesmen and people are brought toa willing- 
ness, on all oceasions, to act upon what, to the 
Christian, must surely be the undeniable axiom, 
that no necessity can relieve either individuals | 
or nations from the obligations of that highest 
of all allegiance which they owe unto Him who 
hath said, “‘ LovE YOUR ENEMIES.” 

(To be continued.) 


Account of Eliza Richardson, of Bishop-wear- | 
mouth, who died 1st. mo. 26th, 1854, aged 50 
years. 


Of this dear friend we believe it may be truly | 
said, that she was a meek and humble follower 
of the Lord Jesus; and that, in her life and 
conversation, she adorned the doctrine of God | 
her Saviour. 

Her Christian excellence was peculiarly appre- | 
ciated in her character asa wife and mother, and | 
in the capacity of Overseer, in the Meeting to | 
which she belonged, her labor of love was accep- | 
table to her friends. Her remarks in meetings 
for discipline, though not frequent, were offered | 
in much humility and tenderness of spirit, evine- 
ing her interest in the religious welfare of our 
Society. | 

Her last illness came upon her very gradually, 
and continued with various fluctuations, for | 
more than a year. From its commencement, | 
she appeared to entertain doubts as to her re- | 
covery; yet she was generally cheerful and hope- | 
ful, and quite willing to use the means pre- 
scribed for her recovery. As the complaint ' 
progressed, opiates were employed to allay the | 
pain and irritation of the system; but, al- 
though considerable alleviation of her sufferings | 
was thus procured, she expressed her apprehen- 
sion lest her heavenward course should be re- 
tarded thereby, and she should be lulled into 
a state of unconsciousness as to her real condi- 
tion. 

She frequently remarked upon the peace with 
which she was favored by night and by day, and 
expressed her sense of unworthiness of it. Ad- 
verting to her constant desire to promote love, 
peace and harmony in her family, she remarked, ' 
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that she felt she had not always been sufficiently 
careful to hand advice when she believed herself 
called upon to do so, humbly adding, “I have 
been an unfaithful and unprofitable servant.” 
Yet it had been her frequent practice to impress 
upon her children the importance of these fruits 
of the Spirit, pointing out how much more con- 
ducive to true peace of mind it is, even to suffer 
wrong patiently, and to live in love to all, than 
to retaliate. 

On going out for the last time, she spoke of 
her feeling of peacefulness, and her trust in Jesus, 
adding with her wonted watchfulness and cau- 
tion, “I hope I am not deceived, I think I am 
not.” At another time she remarked, “Though 
I cannot always feel a full assurance, yet I can 
rest in this, that I have no other dependence 
than on a merciful Saviour.”’ 

About four weeks before her decease she re- 
marked, ‘ Though I cannot say I rejoice, yet I 
can feel resigned to any termination of my ill- 
ness, should a merciful God but make it a bles- 
sing to my family.” Whilst her maternal feel- 


| ings were often turned with deep intérest towards 


her seven surviving children, the humble trust- 


| fulness of her spirit was evinced by the manner 


in which she was enabled to commit them to the 
tender care of the Shepherd of Israel, and on 


| one occasion she intimated that she felt no anxi- 


ety respecting them, feeling sensible that the 


| Lord would do all for them, “much more,” than 


her continuance with them. In the course of 
her illness, she several times reminded them of 


| the importance of being obedient and faithful 


to the teachings of the Holy Spirit, desiring 
that they might trust to that for direction. She 
also impressed upon them the duty of remem- 
bering the poor, in which she was a bright_ex- 


| ample herself, having been a kind neighbor and 


sympathizing friend to those around her, con- 
cerned both for their spiritual and tempo- 
poral benefit, “‘ peace on earth, and good will to 
men,” being emphatically the breathing of her 


| spirit. 


Being at one time much oppressed with bodily 
weakness, she prayed, ‘‘ O Father, thou art not 
willing that a sinner should perish,—thou art 
ever merciful,—grant me a gleam of hope,”— 
and the calm and tranquil frame of mind which 
usually attended her was soon restored. But as 
her weakness increased, seasons of depression 
sometimes recurred. On one of these occasions, 
she exclaimed, “O that I might feel more of 
the sensible presence of the Saviour!’ And, on 
the language of the prophet being revived, 
«* When thou passest through the waters, I will 
be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall 
not overflow thee,’”’ she replied, “y suppose it 
must be so, or I should not feel so calm. Il have 
felt the teachings of the Holy Spirit from a 
child,” and, turning to her husband, “so hast 
thou, dear. I do believe in the sensible teach- 
ing and guidance of the Holy Spirit,” adding, 
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‘« Pray for me! O do pray for me! but it is an; 
individual work,—I must pray for myself.” 
She then poured forth the accents of prayer and 
praise, craving that her dear Saviour might be 
near, that she might feel more of his sensible 
presence. 

Referring to her Christian experience, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Oh that I had been more faithful !— 
the fear of man !—having too much regard to 
what pleases man !”’ 

The night previous to her decease was passed 
in much prayer. She was calm and collected, 
and gave some directions, evidently to spare the 
feelings of her family after her removal. A 
short time before the close she said earnestly, 
“‘ T cannot be deeeived, such peace!”’ Not long 
after, her redeemed spirit ascended, we thank- 
full believe, to its heavenly mansion.— Annual 
Monitor. 


For Friends’ Review. 
JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY AND HIS ACCUSERS. 
, (Continued from page 710.) 

The New England Seceders, in their “ Answer 
to the Supplemental Bill,’’ which was presented 
to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, 
in the law suit commenced by them for the 
possession of certain property, introduced specific 
charges against Joseph John Gurney, as follow, 
viz : 

First.—“ In regard to the first named doctrine 
[relative to the Scriptures and the Holy Spirit} | 
he and they believe that the moral law, as re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, applies to all circum- 
stances, comprehends all conditions, regulates | 
all motives, directs and controls all overt acts ; | 
that therein enough is revealed to direct our 
faith and regulate our conduct; and that it is 
the Bible alone that fully reveals the nature and 
character of sin.” 

Second.—“ Touching the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation, he and they believe that justification pre- 
cedes sanctification; that men are first fully 
justified and subsequently sanctified.” 

Third.—“ Touching the doctrine of the 
Trinity, (as it iscalled,) he, thesaid J. J. Gurney, 
and those in unity with him, believe there are 
three distinct persons in the Deity; that there is 
a plurality in the one God; a plurality in the 
Divine essence.” 





It may be fairly assumed thatin a case so im- 
portant in its character and results, no pains 
would be spared to exhibit the strongest 
points, and we may therefore regard these 
charges as comprising the sum total of all 
that “their own ingenuity and that of their 
counsel, and also of their coadjutors in Phila- 
delphia and elsewhere, could cull from “ inaccu- 
racy or inadvertence of expression ’’ on the part 
of Joseph John Gurney, and from passages in 
his writings which “seem doubtful or not so 
clear.” 
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Such are the grounds upon whieh i is founded 
the constantly reiterated imputation against him 
and the great body of Friends in Europe and 
America, of departing from the faith and prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, and “ promul- 
gating opinions diametrically opposed thereto, 
and so attempting to undermine and overthrow 
those vital and fundamental principles, and to 
change the character of the Society and to bring 
in a new system of doctrines.”’ 

From the mass of evidence in Joseph John 
Gurney’s journal and writings, we proceed to 
quote a few paragraphs in which his views are 
clearly given on the only points of his religious 
belief thus called in question ; and of their sound- 
ness or unsoundness the readers of Friends’ 
Review can form their own conclusions. 


Of the Holy Spirit and the Holy Scriptures. 


“‘ What a noble view did our forefathers take 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit! They were 
bold to assert, that as, on the one hand, Christ 
died for all men, so on the other, all are made 
partakers of a measure of the light, life, power, 
and spirit of the Redeemer of men ; that there 
is not a man born into the world who has not 
his day of visitation ; that a law is written with 
the finger of God, on the hearts of all men, by 
which, i in various degrees, the natural conscience 
is enlightened and guided. 

“They knew, indeed, that this light is often 
very faint in the children of ignorance and 
idolatry ; that it shines in ‘a dark place,’ and 
that the darkness comprehends it not ; but they 
also knew that it is pure and unchanging in its 
character. Never did they dare to consider it 
as a part of fallen man’s corrupt nature ; never 
did they hesitate to ascribe it to the free and 
universal grace of God, through Christ Jesus 
our Lord ’— Observations Distinguishing 


Views, page 7, 8. 


on 


“In the first place, however, I must invite 
the reader’s attention to an important doctrine 
of religion, which, although by no means peculiar 
to Friends, is certainly promulgated among them 
with remarkable earnestness, and which lies at 
the root of all their particular views and practices, 
the doctrine of the perceptible influence and 
guidance of the spirit of truth.’-—Page 74. 


“Some persons conceive that the spirit of 
God does not influence the heart of man directly, 
but only through the means of certain appointed 
instruments ; such as the Holy Scriptures and 


the word preached. Many others, who allow 
the direct and independent influences of the 
spirit, and deem them absolutely essential to the 
formation of the Christian character, refuse to 
admit that they are perceptible to the ‘mind; but 
consider them to be hidden in their actions, "and 
revealed only in their fruits. Now, with Friends, 

and probably with many persons under other 
names, it is a leading principle in religion that 
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the wok of the Holy Spirit j in the suai is not 
only immediate and direct, but perceptible. 
We believe that we are all furnished with an 
inward guide or monitor, who makes his voice 
known to us, and who, if faithfully obeyed and 
closely followed, will infallibly conduct us into 
true virtue and happiness, because he leads us 
into a real conformity with the will of God.”— 
Page 76. 

“ It is worthy, in the last place, of particular 
observation, that the monitions of the Holy 
Spirit within us direct an exact, comprehensive 
and unmixed obedience to the will of God. 
How imperfect is the obedience of those persons 
who acknowledge only the written law, and who 
in the application of that law to the various oc- 
casions of human life, are accustomed to seek 
no other direction than that of their own reason, 
and to depend upon no other strength than that 
of their own wills! while in the secret of their 
hearts there dwells a spirit of rebellion against 
that Lord who would lead them into self-morti- 
fication ; how readily can they plead excuses and 
urge the doctrine of expediency, in opposition to 
the dictates of truth! 
professed regard to the Scriptures, they neglect 
to seek that guidance of the Holy Spirit of 
which the Scriptures so plainly testify. And 
what is the consequence’ Their moral. sense 


degenerates, and they presently learn to ‘ call 


evil good, and good evil ;’ to ‘ put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness ;’ to ‘ put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter.’ . In such unsound 
professors of religion there is no full coming 
out, no effectual emancipation from that which 
is evil in the sight of God.” —Page 95. 


“Tn the meantime it is impossible not to be 
anxious on two points. The first is, 
faith of any of our members in the grand funda- 
mental doctrines of the New Testament, should 
be in any degree shaken, or I might rather say, 
their relish for them impaired by the im prudence 
of some who press these points almost to the 
exclusion of their practical consequences. The 
second is, lest that most precious doctrine of 


the ‘award and perceptible guidance of the| 


Holy Spirit, which lies at the very foundation 
of all our peculiar testimonies, should be let 
down in the minds of our beloved, inquiring 
young people.” —Memoirs, vol. 2, page 27. 

“ Again, I deem it to be of peculiar importance 
that our children should be frequently reminded 
of that unflattering witness for God, in the con- 
science, which testifies against their sins ; of 
that still small voice of Israel’s Shepherd in the 
soul, which would lead them into every virtue. 
The more this ‘inward light’ is attended to, 
the clearer will be their view of their own cor- 
ruption; the more they will be brought into 
humility and contrition ; the better they will be 
prepared for a full apprehension of scriptural 
truth ; the more earnestly will they ‘ flee for 


Notwithstanding their | 


lest the | 
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adean? to the ‘hee set before us’ in the 
gospel.” — Page 29. 

‘In what respect then are we now permitted 
to realize the promise of the Holy Ghost, as an 
unfailing and ever-present Guide and Teacher 
in the church? One, who, though he may often 
make use of huinan instruments, still operates 
directly and immediately, not merely on the af- 
fections, but on the understandings of his people? 

“T would venture to reply :—First, in un- 
folding to the mind, with divine clearness and 
power, yet often very gradually, all those blessed 
truths which are recorded by the pen of inspira- 
tion in the Holy Scriptures. 

Secondly, in perpetually directing the children 
of God to the practice of holiness, teaching 
them how to apply to their daily duties, to the 
exigencies and requirements of each passing 
moment, the general principles of the divine 
law ; principles which are primarily written on 
the heart, and are confirmed and beautifully un- 
folded in the sacred volume. ‘Here I would re- 
mark, in passing, that obedience, in practice, to 
that swift witness for God in our bosoms, who 
testifies against all that is wicked, and leads into 
all that is virtuous and comely in our daily walk, 
has a vast efficacy in preparing the mind for a 
right understanding of Christian truth. I wish 

also to observe, that these precious, immediate 
influences of the spirit are to be enjoyed, not in 
the disuse and neglect of Scripture, or of any 
other appointed means of religious instruction 
and edification, but in conmection with the 
diligent use of them to the best of our ability. 

“ But, thirdly, this immediate anointing will 
lead the living members of the body of Christ 
into those specific services in his cause which 
belong to their individual paths of duty; as the 
spirit divideth to every man severally, even as 
he wills. And the same influence which leads 
into these duties, will ever be present with the 
believer, to qualify him for their performance. 
While the general tenor of these services may 
be collected both from the precepts and examples 
afforded us in Seripture, and while the spirit of 
them must ever be checked and tested by the 
known principles of Christianity, we can derive 
no information from thesacred volume respecting 
their peculiar direction in our own case. Here 
we have no resource but immediate revelation. 
Our Lord and Master, who speaks to our souls 
by his spirit, can alone determine for us what 
our service shall be ; and when, where and how 
it shall be performed. Blessed be his holy 
name ; he still enables his faithful, humble and 
watchful followers—even those who are willing 
to wait for his teaching in deep humiliation of 
mind—to distinguish the Shepherd’s voice from 
the ‘ voice of the stranger.’ 

‘‘ The full application of this blessed principle 
to the ministry of the gospel, not only as regards 
the original call, but as it respects the continued 
exercise of the gift on every successive occasion 
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must, I think, still be regarded as a marked and 
distinguishing peculiarity in the views of our 
religious Society, a peculiarity based, like our 
other testimonies, (as I believe, ) on Jesus Christ, 
and inseparably connected with the spirituality 
of his gospel.’’—Page 33. 


‘«« And now, under the enlarged effusion of the 
Holy Spirit, in connexion with a knowledge of 
Christianity, which distinguishes the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel from that of the law, it is 
immediate revelation by which the eye of the 
soul is opened toa saving view of the truths 
thus recorded ; it is this by which he is led into 
those specific and often sacred duties which be- 
long to his particular place and calling in the 
church of Christ. ‘The anointing which ye 
have received of him abideth in you, and ye 
need not that any man teach you; but as the 
same anointing teacheth you of all things, and 
is truth and no lie, and even as it hath taught 
you, ye shall abide in him.’ This precious 
anointing, this immediate and _ perceptible 
guidance of the Holy Spirit appears to me to be 
the grand, practical characteristic of the New 
Covenant ; a large and important feature in the 
whole system of the gospel. May we ever 
maintain this blessed principle of truth invio- 
late! May we neither overrun the Lord’s an- 
ointing by our activity, nor curb and check it 
by our prejudices and fears! It is only as 
it spreads and rules amongst us that we can 
ever maintain our true standing in the church 
of Christ; or fulfil the purposes for which we 
were raised up of the Lord, to form, for a 
season at least, a distinct religious commu- 


nity.”’—Page 42. 


“Friends hold the immediate influences of 
the spirit in contrast with those who, while they 
allow the inspiration of the sacred writers, 
imagine that their writings are the only ¢ guide 
with which we are now favored in the way of 
truth and righteousness. ‘The Scriptures,’ say 
such persons, ‘were given forth by the spirit of 
God ; all, therefore, who believe and obey the 
Scriptures, are, through that medium, taught by 
the spirit.’ We, on the other hand, assert that 
no man can savingly believe in the truth declared 
in Scripture, or truly obey its precepts unless 
his understanding is illuminated and his heart 
touched by the immediate or direct influences of 
that spirit, who is himself the divine author of 
the book ; and further than this, while we expect 
no revelation of the peculiar facts and doctrines 
of Christianity, except through Scripture, we 
believe that the moral law is, to a certain extent, 
immediately revealed to all men, independently 
of the book ; and also that, with respect to their 
individual callings in the church, Christians 
cannot ascertain Ahem from Scripture. Here 
they have no other guide to look to but the 
voice of the spirit of Christ, who condescends 
to speak immediately to his people, and to show 
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them what are the services into which he is 
pleased to call them.” —Page 162. S. R. 


(To be continued.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1855. 


Siayn CasE.—During the session of the 
United States District Court for the western 
district of Arkansas, recently closed, it was de- 
cided by Judge Ringo, that slaves were not 
known and considered by the United States law 
as property. The case in point was briefly this: 
Two negroes had been convicted of larceny 
in forcibly rescuing and taking away a slave 
woman from two gentleman in the Creek nation. 
A motion was made by counsel for the accused 
in arrest of judgment, on the ground that 
slaves were not known to the United States laws 
as property, which motion was sustained by the 
Judge, and consequently the two negroes were 
discharged. Another negro indicted in the 


same case was also discharged, a nolle prose qui 
being entered in the case after the decision of 
lthe Ji Judge had been given. 


If slaves are not property under the laws of 
the United States in one part of the Union, it 
appears difficult to conceive how they can be 
property in any other part. We 
explicitly informed, that in the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United 
States, James Madison, of Virginia, one of the 
ablest members of the Convention, gave it as 
his judgment, that nothing ought to be ad- 
mitted into the Constitution which could author- 
ize the conclusion that man could hold property 
in man. Such an idea was, indeed, studiously 
excluded ; and it is fully believed that Judge 
Ringo was entirely correct when he decided that 
slaves are nowhere recognized as property by 
the laws of the United States. If, then, the 
stealing of slaves is no larceny, under those 
laws, because slaves are not property, upon what 
principle of law can an assumed master exercise 
his authority over the person and services of a 
slave who has been bound by no contract to 
render such service? The plain result of the 
decision referred to, appears to be that slavery 
has no legal existence where the laws of the 
United States alone are in-force, if, indeed, it 
can have a legal existence anywhere. 


are, indeed, 


Drepv,—On the 15th inst., at Frankford, Phila- 
del phia, Anne, daughter of Joseph and Sarah 
Hushen of this city, in the 20th year of her age— 
a member of Nort em District Monthly Meeting. 
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Diep, On the 11th inst., at the residence of | 
Aquilla Binford, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Hannan 
HunnicorTt, in the 79th year of her age—a mem- 
ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

Diep, On the 2ist of Fourth month last, at his 
residence in Peru, Morrow Co., Ohio, W1tL1aM 
GipLey, a member and elder of Alum Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 76th year of his age. 

, At his residence in Wayne Co., [nd., on 
the 30th of last month, Wintram WickersuaM, in 
the 47th year of his age, a valuable and esteemed 
member of West Grove Monthly Meeting. This 
beloved friend we believe was of that number 
who are precious in the Divine sight, being of a 
meek and quiet spirit, a pattern of sobriety and 
watchfulness. He bore his sickness with much 
Christian fortitude, patience and resignation. 

, On the 19th of last month, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mary Woop, widow of Samuel Wood, 
in the 9lst year of her age. Her parents were 
members of the Society of Friends, and were re- 
ligiously concerned to educate their children in 
accordance with the principles and practices of 
this society. Being in early life visited 7 the 
Most High, she yielded her heart unto God, and 
endeavored, during the years allotted to her, to 
maintain a consistent Christian walk before him. 

Ardently attached to their own religious society, 
and to the doctrines and distinguishing views ad- 
vocated by its members, she and her husband for 
many years discharged the duties of, various re- 
sponsible trusts confided to them with fidelity, 
and to the satisfaction of their friends. Their dwel- 
ling was ever open to the stranger, and the mes- 
sengers of the gospel—the devoted laborers in 
the harvest of the Lord were cordially welcomed 
to their home. 

But it was chiefly within her own family that the 
excellence of her character during a long life, was 
manifested. She labored faithfully in her own vine- 
yard ; and her care to train up her children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, was unceas- 
ing. One of her sons, who, a few years since, 
after a short and severe illness, ended his days in 
peace, said he had had a good mother, whose 
watchful care over him had preserved him from 
many of the evils to which he might otherwise 
have been exposed; and all her children can truly 
‘rise up and call her blessed.” 

After the death of her husband in 1844, with 
whom she had shared the joys and the sorrows 
incident to this life for more than sixty years, and 
whom she had devotedly nursed during an illness 
irom paralysis of five years, the infirmities of age 
last gathered upon her, and the last eleven years 
of her life were almost wholly passed in her cham- 
ber. At times she suffered acutely from a neural- 
gic affection ; but nothing like impatience or re- 
pining escaped her lips; in the midst of her suf- 
lering she recounted her blessings; and her mind | 
Was sustained in uniform peacefulness. Few per- 
sons, of any age or condition, entered her chamber 
without receiving from her a few words of religi- | 
ous counsel. | 

During this period, the prayer so frequent- 
ly uttered that it might almost be said to be 
“without ceasing,” was, that she might be puri- | 
fied and made meet for the presence of the Lord, | 
and for his heavenly kingdom. A few days be- 
fore the close a new song was put into her mouth 
—the work of purification appeared complete, and 
overflowing with love to all who approached her, 


her spirit was absorbed in adoration, and she 
would often break forth in the strain, ‘‘ Holy, holy, 


holy !” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted a teacher in the Classical department of 
this institution. Application may be made to 
either of the undersigned, members of the Com- 
mittee. 

Samvet Hittes, Wilmington, Del. 
Tuomas Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 
S. Bette, Jr., “ “ 


““?HOU SHALT NOT KILL.” 

In the Columbus (Mississippi) Eagle of the 
Ist ult., we find reported at length a lecture 
delivered in the Presbyterian church of that 
city, by the Rev. James A. Lyon, the pastor of 
that church, who took for his text the com- 
mandment we have quoted at the head of this 
article. 

The following is an extract from the lec- 
ture :-—~ 

‘‘The reckless manner in which the sixth 
commandment, which forbids murder, is dis- 
regarded in this community, is truly alarming, 
and should excite the well-founded fears of 
every friend of morality and good order. 
Scarcely a month elapses that some one, black 
or white, does not fall by the hand of his fel- 
low man! 

“As proof that I am not exaggerating the 
evil, I will refer you to the statistical tables on 
this subject for the last year, or In the 
Daily Globe for January 2d, 1855, quoted by 
the New York Herald, the following startling 
facts are brought to light, viz: That there 
have been in the United States, during the last 
year, no less than six hundred and eighty-two 
murders! Here is a little army slain every 
year, by the hands of violence, in our country, 
boasting justly of more general intelligence, 
freedom, and civilization than any other upon 
the globe! But let us examine a little this ta- 
ble of blood. We find that, of the murdered 
host, only thirty-two fell in all the six New 
England States—only one hundred and six 
others in the Middle States, including the 
largest States and cities in the Union. The 
blood of all the rest, five hundred and forty 
four, was spilt in the South and West. 
But let us ‘inspect still more closely this record 
of crime. Of this remaining army, five hun- 
dred and forty four strong, that have fallen 
in the South and West, three hundred and forty 
six have been slaughtered in the South alone— 
that is, in the Southern States proper, not in- 
cluding Missouri, there have fallen more than 
one-half of the original army! The South has 
the unenviable distinction of having slain a 
greater number of her fellow men with murder- 
ous hands than all the other States, including 
even California, put together! Of this num- 
ber, I am sorry to say that as many as thirty- 
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two have been slaughtered {in our own proud 
State of Mississippi*—that is, in the State of 
Mississippi alone, as many human beings have 
fallen by the hands of violence, as in all the 
six New England States put together—States 
with an aggregate population five times as 
great as that of Mississippi! If the New Eng- 
land States had slain as many of their fel- 
low men in proportion to their population as 
the State of Mississippi has, instead of murder- 
ing only thirty-two, they would have murdered 
five times that number. 

“We have no great seaport towns as the 
places of resort for felons of other lands—we 
have no foreign population amongst us, except 
such as belong to the better classes of society— 
we are not a new and pioneer State—and yet 
the annual list of our murdered is frightful ! 
frightful not only on account of the compara- 
tive number of the slain, but also on account 
of the character and standing of the slayers. If 
these murders were committed by vagabonds, 
and the scum of society, then its prestige, its 
moral effect, would not be so injurious to so- 
ciety. But what, think you, is the effect upon 
the minds of our children and youth, when men 
of fair standing in society, received and regarded 
as gentlemen, are the perpetrators of the 
butcheries ! !”’— Nat. Era. 

From some other portions of this lecture, it 
appears that the speaker imagined that the rea- 
son why murders are so frequent, is that the 
murderers are, as he says, seldom executed ; but 
to render this explanation plausible, he ought 
to have shown, what he does not appear even 
to have attempted, that a larger proportion of 
the murderers are executed in the North than 
in the South. From various other sources of 
information, it is sufficiently proved that crimes 
are not diminished, but visibly increased, by 
frequent executions. The fact, however, which 
this speaker describes and pathetically deplores, 
that the number of murders in the Southern 
States, bears a much larger proportion to the 
whole population than in the Northern ones, 
admits of an easy explanation. And this ex- 
This 
The system of 
slavery is, in reality, a species of war. The ser- 
vile class are, and must be kept in subjection 


*The editor of the Eagle here says in a note, that he 
a few years ago heard Governor H. §. Foote say that 
some person had been killed within the State every 
day during his term of office of two years! This 
seems like a careless and extravagant saying of Gov. 
Foote; yet, could we learn the number of deaths 
among the slaves, caused by the tyranny and barbari- 
ty of brutal masters and overseers, and which are not 
found upon the criminal records, we might possibly 
be convinced of the literal truth.—Ep. Era. 


planation is as important as it is easy. 
is one of the evils of slavery. 
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by the fear or application of force. Hence, 
arms beconte an appendage to every family ar- 
rangement in all slaveholding communities ; and 
this appendage becomes more conspicuous and 


important, the greater ratio the number of slaves 


bears to the free. Now, it certainly requires 


very little reflection to convince us that, where 
gnen are generally armed, the possession of re- 
volvers and bowie knives not only facilitates 
the perpetration of murder, on any sudden or 
unexpected emergencies, but fosters the spirit 
from which sanguinary conflicts always arise. 

If the lecturer would find an effectual remedy 
for the evil of which he complains, he would, 
unquestionably, act more wisely by exercising 
his talents and influence in promoting the ex- 
tinction of slavery in the State wherein he re- 
sides, and thereby annihilating the excuse for 
carrying deadly weapons, than by recommending 
the more frequent use of the gallows. 


IMPORTANT RUBBISH.—ANOTHER 
DISCOVERY. 

The following account of an interesting dis- 
covery is taken from Dickens's Iousehold Words: 

We have, in one of our former numbers, 
shown how art and science have been brought to 
bear upon things before thought worthless ; how 
the refuse of the smithy, the gas-works, and the 
slaughter-house, has been made to yield pro- 
ducts the most valuable, results the most beau- 
tiful. We are now about to relate how another 
useful step has been made in our Penny Wisdom. 

The iron wealth of England is a proverb in 
the most remote corners of the world. It pro- 
duces the enormous amount of three millions of 
tons annually. We export to all parts of the 
world iron and steel to the yearly value of ten 
millions sterling, and machinery and tools to the 
extent of two millions—sums that equal the 
revenue of more than one kingdom. 

In travelling through the iron districts of 
England it is impossible to avoid being struck 
with the vastness of the works carried on in 
those places. A journey through our mining 
districts—where undying flames leap forth from 
hundreds of volcanoes, and around which nothing 
is discoverable but blackened piles of cinders 
and unsightly slag—will not be easily forgotten. 
For scores and scores of miles the traveller be- 
holds these apparently interminable heaps of 
refuse ore. Carts, wagons, and trucks may be 

| seen on all sides, occupied in the endless task of 
removing this metallic incumbrance of the 
smelting works. Hundreds of laborers are en- 
gaged in conveying to remote and undisturbed 
spots the enormous piles of black, friable, 
clinkery-looking stuff—the slag that day by day 
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and hour by hour is produced by the smelters of 
iron ore. Some is flung down deep gullies, and 
hidden in the dark, yawning recesses of ravines, 
when haply any such are to be found. Some is 
employed in the hardening of rotten roadways, 
where it is made to perform a very satisfactory 
duty for stone. Occasionally it is shot into the 
sea, when near enough for that purpose, which, 
however, is but very seldom the case. 

Of the actual extent of this rubbish pro- 
duction, some idea may be formed, when it is 
stated, as it has been on very good . authority, 
that in the removal of all this waste slag from 
the furnace-mouths of the United Kingdom, not 
much less than half-a-million sterling is annually 
expended. Indeed, it has been calculated that 
in round numbers there are at the present time 
fully six millions of tons of this refuse material 
produced in one year. At this rate it would be 
easy to imagine the gullies, pits, and ravines of 
the iron districts becoming filled up at no very 
remote period, when iron masters would have to 
go further in search of secluded spots whereon 
rubbish might be shot. 

The philosopher who by the aid of scientific 
observation and research can point out to ushow 
to turn all this perplexing mass of unproductive 
refuse to good and profitable acecount—how by 
a simple method we may convert this ugly, use- 
less clinker into a beautiful means of ornamenta- 
tion, and make it an indestructible and economi- 
cal agent in the construction of public works and 
dwelling houses—surely the man who can ac- 
complish this deserves some thanks at our hands. 

All this has been accomplished by the patient 
research of Dr. Wm. H. Smith, of Philadelphia, 
United States, who recently delivered a lecture 
on the subject to the members of our Society of 
Arts. In this interesting discourse the lecturer 
pointed out the brittle and useless character of 
the mineral refuse of smelting-furnaces, at present 
known under the name of slag. A careful 
analysis of this hitherto rejected product of our 
iron works shows that it is composed, in the main, 
of lime, silica, and alumina, with an occasional 
admixture of magnesia and sulphur. In all 
parts of the world the same results are arrived 
at. The slag of France or Sweden differs in no 
essentials from that of Britain or the United 
States. It is scarcely necessary to remind the 
reader of the similarity in the process of smelting 
ores, and the vast operations of Nature beneath 
the crust of the earth, where, by a like agency 
of heat, mountainous deposits of igneous rocks 
are constantly thrown off. 

The rocks of this origin are met with in stu- 
pendous masses, in most parts of the world.— 
While Nature on the one hand employs her 
igneous products in the construction of gigantic 
mountain-palaces, man, well aware of their great 
value, equally applies those rocks, under the 
names of granite, feldspar, basalt, greenstone, 
syenite, porphyry, serpentine, &c., in the con- 
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struction of his most elaborated architectural 
edifices. High geological authorities tell us that 
if we examine the composition of the erust of 
the globe, we shall find that of all the earths and 
earthy substances therein, thrée only will be 
ascertained to constitute its great bulk, namely, 
silica, alumina, and lime—precisely those which 
mainly compose the slag of the smelting-house. 

The worker in ores when he is occupied with 
his blast-furnace, is in fact but repeating on a 
small scale the grandest operations of Nature 
deep in the bowels of the earth. Heat is the 
great first agency employed by Nature and by 
the Philosopher in the decomposition and recom- 
bination which producesome of the most beautiful 
and useful products with which weare acquainted. 
Dr. Smith has shown that the rubbish of the 
smelting house is identical in character, and 
equally valuable, with most of the igneous rocky 
substances. 

Like many other valuable discoveries, this 
result was arrived at while searching for some- 
thing else. It is well to relate how this truth, 
so interesting in itself apart from commercial re- 
sults, was seized upon by the American philoso- 
pher, since it may tend to encourage such as may 
be toiling in other fields of research. Impressed 
with a conviction of the influence of electricity 
upon life, health, and disease, Dr. Smith, at that 
time a practitioner in Philadelphia, commenced 
a series of experiments in electro-agencies on the 
human frame. Success in that question induced 
him to carry his researches to vegetable life, and 
from animate he was led to direct his observations 
to inanimate objects. Mineral matter received 
attention from him, and, weighing well the 
geological facts alluded to above, Dr. Smith bent 
the energies of his mind to trace the effects of 
electricity in all these combinations and repro- 
ductions. 

Comparing the condition and character of slag 
with that of the igneous rocks of Nature, he felt 
that to electric agency must be attributed the 
cause of the great difference existing between 
them. In order to test this, he took a piece of 
the vitrified mass of slag hot from the furnace- 
mouth, and applied to it a metallicrod. At the 
point where this electric conductor came in con- 
tact with the substance, the vitrified mass assumed 
a pulverulent character; several rods were em- 
ployed, and at each point of contact similar 
changes in the condition of the slag were ob- 
servable. The electricity rapidly engendered 
during the smelting process was parted with as 
quickly on the application of the metal conductors, 
and hence the sudden and marked change in the 
condition of the mineral. 

In order more fully to test this theory, the ex- 
perimenter threw a quantity of the molten slag, 
fresh from the furnace-mouth, into water. Every 
atom of the liquid being a good conductor of 
electricity, rapidly absorbed it as it lowered the 
temperature of the mass; and the immediate 
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consequence was that the mineral matter fell 
into a coarse powder, entirely deprived of its 
former cohesion or solidity. 

From these trials Dr. Smith felt convinced 
that his electrical theory was correct, and that it 
was to the rapid giving forth of its electricity by 
sudden cooling in contact with conducting media 
that slag owed its brittle character—in other 
words, its want of cohesion and its tendency to 
pulverize. He reflected that the great masses of 
igneous rocks upheaved from the centre of heat, 
were in a position for gradually cooling; their 
gigantic extent would ensure that result—hence 
their extreme hardness and durability. 

With the view of completely testing the accu- 
racy of his electrical theory, Dr. Smith caused a 
quantity of slag, fresh from the smelting-furnace, 
to flow upon a non-conducting substance, where 
it was allowed to cool much more gradually than 
was usually the case. To his great delight, he 
found that he had obtained a most complete 
verification of his opinion. The product thus 
obtained had entirely lost its semi-vitreous and 
friable character, and assumed a dense, solid and 
rocky nature, capable of resisting the heaviest 
blows, and altogether assuming the peculiarities 
of the igneous rocks. 

Having obtained this result, the experimenter 
proceeded to other trials. By continuing the 
molten slag, when removed from the furnace, ata 
high temperature in an oven, where it was after- 
ward allowed to cool very gradually, and then 
run into moulds of a non-conducting substance, 
the material was found to have become altogether 
de-vitrified, and to have taken a beautifully veined 
and granulated character, of extreme hardness, 
approaching to the solidity and strength of the 
finest marble. By varying the heat applied, by 
the admixture of coloring matters, and by a sub- 
sequent polish applied to the surface, the experi- 
menter has succeeded in producing a perfect 
imitation of cornelian, agate, malachite, or any 
other of the more valuable mineral products. 

Here then we see how an inquiry, having for 
its object the elucidation of a purely scientific 
theory, hasled the inquirer by imperceptible steps 
to a most valuable discovery, by means of which 
many millions of tons of hitherto refuse matter 
may beconverted into useful and valuable materi- 
als for the builder, the architect and the decorator. 

Already, in America, the slag of iron furnaces, 
in its new character, is employed for paving pur- 
poses with the most complete success—whole 
thoroughfares having been for several years laid 
down with this‘material, without any perceptible 
wear of the surface. In the form of building- 
bricks it is likewise in considerable use, and 
builders in some of the principal cities of the 
United States testify to the perfect adaptation of 
such bricks, and to their great superiority and 
economy over the common clay-brick. 

Tt is not easy to limit the application of this 
valuable rubbish. Wherever durability is re- 


quired, united with peculiarity of form, there 
the prepared slag will be found perfectly 
adapted ; for, inasmuch as it can be cast into 
moulds of any shape, all labor spent in hewing 
and cutting marble or stone is avoided. It is 
perfectly compact and impervious, and therefore 
admirably suited for the construction of aque- 
ducts of any size. It remains unacted on by 
chemicals of the greatest strength, consequently 
may be employed for making gas-piping, as it 
will last out any of the ordinary iron pipes. 

When wrought in its higher character, run 
into suitable moulds, and polished more brilliantly 
than marble or porphyry, it will furnish pillars, 
facades, slabs, &c., for the ornamentation of 
mansions, halls, and public buildings at a price 
and in a style not hitherto attained. We have 
specimens of this beautiful polished material 
before us, and certainly we can see in it that 
which is likely to bring about a complete revo- 
lution in house-architecture. Who will be con- 
tent with porous bricks, perishable stucco-work, 
or soft, crumbling stone, when such adamantine, 
cornelian-like material is to be had, that shall 
defy the action of London smoke and factory 
vapors? We can picture in our mind’s eye a 
new Belgravia, a second Tyburnia, rising up at 
the bidding of some adventurous Cubitt or Peto, 
built with slag bricks and faced with a polished 
front of surpassing brilliancy, in the most ex- 
quisite form, and apparently composed of marble, 
agate, cornelian, porphyry, and malachite. Ifa 
shade of dust or smoke settle on it, the first 
shower of rain restores it to its original brillianey. 
Time will have little or no effect on it; and as 
for repairs or beautifying every third or fourth 
year, such care would never be needed. All 
this we expect to see before many seasons shall 
have passed over us. 

It is impossible to over estimate the advantages 
likely to arise from this new branch of industry, 
so simple in its application, yet so widely avail- 
able in most European countries, not only with 
the refuse products of iron works, but with those 
resulting from the smelting of copper, lead, and 
zinc ores. The rough slabs or tiles for pave- 
ments or roofing can be sold with a large profit 
at fourpence halfpenny the foot. When highly 
polished, at eighteenpence. In its more finished 
and ornamented forms, for architectural purposes, 
this material possesses of course a much greater 
value, dependent on its durability and beauty. 

Regarding this important discovery from 
whatsoever point of view, whether in reference 
to the vast quantity of now useless refuse that 
may be made valuable, to the many interests 
that will be benefitted by it—iron-masters, 
copper-smelters, builders, architects, house-deco- 
rators, and water-companies—we cannot but 
look upon it as one of the most promising re- 
sults of modern science in an age peculiarly 
fruitful in marvellous inventions, and rich inits 
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We have in a previous paper shown the 
marvellous powers of electricity in the production 
of light. Here we find the same subtle element 
busily employed in making mere rubbish a 
beautiful adjunct to the arts. How far the 
same agency may be made subservient to the 
improvement of our smelted metals and other 
products of the furnace we dare not venture to 
predict. We will content ourselves with directing 
the attention of founders, assayers, and all work- 
ers in metal, glass and porcelain to the subject. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATIONAL MORALITY. 


The war, and the discussions that have sprung 
from it, have brought to light some most singular 
illustrations of the confusion which prevails in 
men’s minds in regard to the simplest princi- 
ples of morality, where a nation is concerned, in- 
stead of an individual. It would seem as if the 
relations of States were to be regulated by a pe- 
culiar moral code, which is not only exceptional, 
but in direct contradiction to all that men in- 
stinctively acknowledge to be right in reference 
to their own personal and social relations. Duties 
so plain and obvious that not even the most 
shameless of mankind would have the effrontery 
avowedly to deny their abstract obligation, are 
put aside with the coolest nonchalance, where 
the interests of our country are involved, not 
without much vehement indignation against those 
who hesitate to admit that the claims of patriot- 
ism can over-rule the laws of God. That we are 
not exaggerating will soon become apparent when 


we begin to specify some of these curiosities of 


national morality. 
One of these principles which we find current- 
ly in vogue at present is this—that the fact ofa 


course of policy adopted by a government or a} 
I y F by ag 


people having been originally wrong—founded 
on an erroneous apprehension of facts, and 
prompted by mistaken motives—is no reason 
whatever why it should be abandoned, when the 
error has been discovered. All the moralists of 
whom we have ever heard, concur in this axiom 


as self-evident and indisputable, that when an in- | 


dividual has commenced a line of conduct which 
is criminal or vicious, his solemn duty, when con- 
vinced of this, is to retrace his steps, at what- 
ever cost of interest or reputation to himself. 
The plea that being now in it, he must go on, 
would not for a moment be tolerated. ‘‘ Whoso 
confesseth his sins and forsaketh them shall find 
mercy.”” Nor would it be admitted that perse- 
verance in wrong was in any case wise or safe, 
as a mere matter of prudence, since bitter retribu- 
tion must eventually overtake the deliberate 
violation of the eternal laws of right. But an 
enlightened patriotism teaches a widely different 
morality. We are constantly met by Christian 
men—when we direct their attention to the 
plainest demonstration of the fact that the war 
was unnecessarily entered upon, under the in- 
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fluence of misconception, prejudice, and gross 
diplomatic blundering—with this answer—*“ Oh, 
it is useless now to inquire into the origin of the 
war ; it might have been, and we incline to think 
that it was, as you say; but we are in it, and 
we must go on with it. It would never do to 
turn back now, until we have conquered.”’ Now, 
if this be not a grossly immoral doctrine, we con- 
fess ourselves utterly at sea as to what the sim- 
plest rules of morality are. The principle here 
laid down seems to us precisely that avowed by 
Macbeth, when having already murdered Dunean 
and Banquo, he says :— 
“ for mine own good 
All causes must give way ; I am in blood 


Stept in so far, taat should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er”— 


2 principle which may, perhaps, be convenient 
enough for a murderer, but does not appear to 
us very fitting for a professedly Christian state. 
| Nor does it much improve the matter, when an 
| attempt is made to substitute another motive for 
the course we adopt, totally different from that 
| we avowedly put forth at the beginning as the 
justification of our conduct. When an individual 
| does this, it is immediately accepted by all men 
}as an indirect confession of his being in the 
| wrong. And yet this is deemed a good defence 
| enough for anation. We are nowoften told, “It 
| may be true enough that, in reference to this 
particular transaction, there was no sufficient 
casus bedli, or at least that war might, and there- 
fore ought to have been avoided; but having once 

| embarked in it we must proceed, inasmuch as 
| Russia has done very wicked things formerly, 
;and would, could, or might, do some other 
| wicked things hereafter. Peter the Great con- 
| quered Finland,and Catherine partitioned Poland 
and seized Bessarabia and the Crimea, and it is 
| possible that some future Russian sovereign may 
| overrun Germany, or try to make his way to India. 
| The war may not be just on the grounds original- 
| ly assigned ; but we will make it just by reference 
to something else, past or prospectiy el’ Now, 
what would be thought, if a criminal, having 
been arraigned on a particular charge, the evi- 
| dence for which broke down on the trial, the 
| judge, instead of directing acquittal, were to in- 
flict upon him the heaviest punishment which 
the law allows, because, though he could not be 
convicted of the actual offence imputed to him, 
his grandmother was a very profligate and flagi- 
tious old woman, or because he or his son might 
hereafter do something worthy of punishment ? 
But we come now to another of these curiosi- 
ties of national morality to which the war has 
given rise. Here it is. National honor con- 
sists not in doing justice, but in gaining success 
and glory. We suppose no man will question, 
that to continue a war after the objects for which 
it was undertaken have been attained, would be 
unjust. And yet it is now laid down by multi- 
tudes in this country as an axiom, in which they 
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find nothing to revolt their consciences as 
Christian men, that whatever concessions may be 
obtained from Russia, we must not make peace 
until Sebastopol be taken, because it must not be 
said that Englishmen had failed, and because the 
accomplishment of that exploit is necessary to 
maintain our national honor and the prestige of 
our afms. That is to say, that we are to goon, 
sowing broadcast the seeds of barbarism over the 
face of Europe, shedding human blood like water, 
inflicting agony unutterable upon myriads of 
human hearts, and demoralizing toan incalculable 
extent our own characters and those of others, 
in order to gratify our national vanity, or to save 
the selfish susceptibilities of our national pride. 
“There are worse things than war,” exclaims 
Lord Palmerston; “ dishonor is worse than war.” 
But what is dishonor, if we measure it by any 
higher principle than that of the duellist?” In- 
justice is dishonor. Perseverance in deeds of 
violence and carnage, for the sake of military 
glory, is the foulest dishonor. Nothing can be 
more ‘admirab le than the language of Mr. Gilad- 
stone on this point in his splendid speech on the 
24th. 

“‘ Now I confess,” said the honorable gentle- 
man, ‘‘ when I hear gentlemen appealing to the 
doctrine of prestige, and talking of the game of 
brag and the trial of strength, as well as speak- 
ing “Of the safety of India, that I believe, in war 
as well as in peace, the great matter is that you 
should be just; and I frankly own that I shud- 


der and tremble when I hear gentlemen of 


humanity, and of high principles and character, 
say that more blood must be shed, more human 
souls must be dismissed from the light of day, 
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Now, I venture to say with dee op respect, and 
without imputing any motives to hon. gentle- 
men who allow such a sentiment to lodge in their 
breast, that if they will only put down passion 
and look at that sentiment with the calm eye of 
reason, they will see that it is not only bad, but 
hideous—it is immoral, inhuman, and Anti- 
Christian, and you have no right to make war for 
success. If, when you have obtained the ob- 
ject of the war, you continue it in order to ob- 
tain military glory, because—observe the dis- 
tinction there is between the objects of the war, 
and success in your military operations—if you 
persist in the war for the sake of military glory, 
{ say, you tempt the justice of Him in whose 
hands the fates of armies are lodged as complete- 
ly as the fate of the infant in the cradle, you 
tempt Him to launch upon you His wrath. I 
dare not, for one, enter upon such a course. I 
believe it to be alike guilty and unwise; and I 
ask, are there any governments in or out of 
Europe, that would be—I will not say courage- 
ous enough, but rash enough, to issue a manifesto 
framed on this principle, that ‘ whereas, we the 
governments of France and England, in the 
year 1853, proposed to Russia certain terms of 


| accommodation, and whereas upon the breaking 


out of war, we extended those terms, and in- 
cluded in them everything that we thought 
necessary and useful to guarantee the future 
peace of Europe ; and whereas those terms have 
been conceded, but the issue of a military opera- 
tion undertaken in the Crimea still remains 
doubtful, and it being necessary for us that we 
should have more military glory before we will 
accept the terms which we believe and have 


more desolation must be carried throughout | solemnly declared to be sufficient ; therefore, be 


Christian families and Christian lands, in ‘order 
to satisfy the demands of military fame.” 

And again, in language still more solemn and 
impressive :— 

“Tt is not the argument in this case that is 
the difficulty, neither i is it the difference between 
the various ‘pl: ins that are proposed for a specific 
solution. It is that we cannot now afford to 
make peace—we must first have a success. The 
original questions in controversy have been 
banished out of sight, or, at least, they are now 
so remote as to be but mere specks in the dis- 
tance ; all the terms that we demand have, since 
the war began, been substantially conceded, un- 
less we are to stand upon this trivial and, at best, 
paltry difference. It is not a matter of terms 
only, but in the language that we have seen held 
openly in the public journals, and which | was 
sorry to find held pretty openly to night by my hon. 
friend the member for Dorsetshire—viz: that itisa 
matter of success. I grant, that my hon. friend 
put it in this shape—that we must obtain a suc- 
cess in order that we may secure better terms; 
but that is not the public feeling, which is, that 
as to terms, there is not a great matter at issue, 
but that what you want is more military success. 


| 


it known to all men that we will continue the 
war in order to earn more military glory.’ ”’ 

We advert to only one other of these curiosi- 
ties of national morality : :—* Don’t te ll the truth, 
if it be inconvenient to your country.” This is 
positively the whole and sole answer given in 
the House of Lords to a large part of Lord Grey’s 
masterly speech. No attempt was made to deny 
the accuracy of his statements ; but he was ac- 
cused of playing the game of Russia by adducing 
facts and opinions that might tell in her favor. 
The same charge has been continually hurled 
against everybody who does not think himself 
at liberty to ignore or pervert historical facts for 
the glory of his country. The reply incessantly 
given to us while trying to rectity the flagrant 
misconceptions under the influence of which our 
countrymen have been seduced into enthusiasm 
for the war, is—not that we are wrong in our 
facts—but that we are taking the side of Russia. 
Now, what does this mean, except it be: it is 
the duty of a good patriot to lie vigorously for 
the glory of his country, or, at least, sedulously 
to conceal the truth, if its revelation can be of 
any advantage to the enemy. But we want to 
know how far this principle is yobe carried. 
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Are we forever to hold our peace, however strong 
our convictions may be that our country is mis- 
guided, and is, under the influence of that mis- 
guidance, being hurried into fatal and disastrous 
courses, merely because the declaration of the 
truth may possibly be made use of by our ad- 
versary’ For our own part, we have no faith 
in either the justice or wisdom of such a course. 
We firmly believe that a policy founded on false- 
hood or concealment is not hkely in the end to 
prove safe or honorable, and that he is the truest 
patriot who has the courage to proclaim the 
icuth, however unwelcome it may be to the 
taste and however unfavorable to the character 
of his own countrymen. It is some consolation 
to find that the same stupid calumnies now 
directed against the friends of peace—that they 
are the partizans of the enemy, because they are 
opposed to the war—have frequently before been 
brought against men whose reputation as the 
true lovers of their country has since been amply 
vindicated. Burke complains that he was 
branded as an “‘ American,” because he resisted 
the infatuated war with the colonists. Fox, in 
like manner, was stigmatized as a French Jaco- 
bin, because demonstrated in the House of Com- 
mons that the war with France was a war of ag- 
gression on our part and might have been avoided. 
We are prepared, therefore, to bear with con- 
siderable equanimity the sneers and abuse of 
that party in the nation whose ferocious patriot- 
ism seems never satiated with blood.— Herald 
of Peace. 


SCIENCE,—COMBUSTION. 
During a recent lecture by Prof. Faraday, at 
the Royal Institute, London, a piece of pure iron, 
peculiarly prepared so that its particles might 
present a large surface to the action of the 
oxygen in the atmosphere, was ignited, and con- 
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tinued to burn like tinder. Some iron filings 
and gunpowder were mixed together, and 
sprinkled into the flame of spirits of wine burn- 
ing on a plate, when the iron filings caught fire 
ani burnt in bright sparks, whilst the gunpowder 
passed through the flame without igniting, and 
the quantity that fell on the plate was afterwards 
dried and exploded. Lead prepared in a similar 
way was shown to be still more inflammable, for 
it caught fire in a beautiful flame when exposed 
to the air. Prof. Faraday stated that lead is 
nearly as inflammable as phosphorus, and he ex- 
plained the cause of its not burning in ordinary 
circumstances, to be that the solid product of 
combustion forms a film that prevents contact 
with the oxygen, and the conducting power of 
the other parts of the metal draws off and dis- 
sipates the heat. He pointed out the admirable 
arrangements by which these combustible pro- 
perties of the metal are kept in proper control, 
and bodies that are really so in inflammable are 
made to serve as strong resisters of combustion. 
Prof. Faraday said that though animal heat is 
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not, generally speaking, caused by combustion, 
| yet the analogy between the processes is so close, 
| that he could not, with satisfaction to himself, 
| conclude his lectures on the chemistry of com- 
position without alluding to the subject, and 
showing the nature of the changes that are going 
| on in the lungs during respiration. He then ar- 
ranged some experiments to prove the absorption 
of carbonic acid in the lungs, and he. presented 
on a plate a mass of charcoal weighing three lbs., 
as representing the quantity that passes from a 
man during every twenty-four hours. The 
volume of carbon in the atmosphere, though it 
contained only one per cent. of carbonic acid, is, 
he stated, greater than all the carbon that is stored 
in coal strata in the earth, or spread on the sur- 
face of the globe in vegetation.— Scientific 
American. 


From The Independent. 
SUMMER STUDIES. 
To a friend who complained that he could not study in 
June. 

Why shouldst thou study in the month of June 

In dusky books of Greek and Hebrew lore, 
When the Great Teacher of all glorious things 

Passes in hourly light before thy door? 


There is a brighter book unrolling now; 
Fair are its leaves as is the tree of heaven, 
All veined, and dewed, and gemmed with wondrous 
signs, 
To which a healing, mystic power is given. 


A thousand voices to its study call, 

From the fair hill-top, from the waterfall ; 
Where the bird singeth, and the yellow bee, 
And the breeze talketh from the airy tree. 


Now is that glorious resurrection time, 
When all earth’s buried beauties have new birth, 
Behold the yearly miracle complete, 
God hath created a new heaven and earth ! 
No tree that wants his joyful garments now, 
No flower but hastes his bravery to don ; 
God bids thee to this marriage feast of joy, 
Let thy soul put the wedding garment on. 
All fringed with festal gold the barberry stands, 
The ferns exultant clap their new-made wings, 
The bemlock nestles broideries of fresh green, 
And thousand bells of pearl the blueberry rings. 
The long, light fingers of the old white pines 
Do beckon thee into the flickering wood, 
Where moving spots of light show mystic flowers, 
And wavering music fills the dreamy hours. 
Hast thou no ¢ime for all this wondrous show— 
No thought to spare? Wilt thou forever be 
With the last year’s dry flower-stalk and dead leaves, 
And no new shoot or blossom on thy tree? 
See how the pines push off their last year’s leaves, 
And stretch beyond them with exulting bound ; 
The grass and flowers with living power o’ergrow 
Their last year’s remnants on the greening ground. 
Wilt thou then all thy wintry feelings keep, 
The old dead routine of thy book-writ lore, 
Nor deem that God can teach by one bright hour 
What life hath never taught to thee before? 
See what vast leisure, what unbounded rest, 
Lie in the bending dome of the blue sky ; 
Ah ! breathe that life-born languor from thy breast, 
And know once more a child's unreasoning joy. 
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granted to the widow of Lord Raglan, and 10,000 
dollars to his son. 

France.—The legislature has voted the re- 
quired loan of $150,000,000, and additional taxes 
are to be laid, which are expected to produce 
about $14,000,000 per annum. 

Spain.—A rising has taken place at Barcelona, 
the difficulty being nominally respecting the rate 
of wages, but it appears to be rather a riot than 
an insurrection. Espartero had tendered his re- 
signation, on account of the insufficient support 
which his measures had received from the coun- 
try. The Queen, however, declined accepting it, 

Thou rightly studiestin the summer hour; ee his eae to -- pend of 
Like a deep fountain which a brook doth fill, | “aiden S" and he was finally induced to 

Thy mind in seeming rest shall gather power. | a . 
ina cial nd re ta Aaiheee as a. we Denmarx.—The Diet met on the 28th ult., and a 

: a ae royal proclamation was read, communicating the 
its esigncles no longer charm the sight; | draft of a new Constitution for the whole Danish 
The treasured riches of these thoughtful hours | momasch 

Shall make thy wintry musings warm and bright. | Cc y: t , 

Andover, June 22. H.B. 8. HINA—There was a report of the death of 
, | the aaa ae it needs confirmation. The in- 

: surgents still held Nankin, but were not making 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. any advance towards Pekin. Famine was pre- 

Foreien INTELLIGENCeE.—The steamship Cana- | vailing in many parts. 
da arrived at Boston on the 20th ult., with Liver- | Mexico.—The revolutionary forces were march- 
pool dates to the 7th. ing upon Matamoras, and the government troops 

There is no news of importance from the | had fallen back upon Camargo. The U.S. Court 
Crimea. The Sardinians and Turks have made | at Brownsville has acquitted Caravajal and some 
incursions into the lateral valleys of the Tcher- | others of the revolutionists of the charge of a 
naya without meeting resistance. Gortschakoff is | breach of our neutrality laws, in fitting out their 
reported to have sent for 20,000 additional troops, | expedition ir Texas. 
having reinforced Liprandi’s army with another ouTH America.—The Brazilian 


Cease, cease to think, and be content fo be ; 
Swing safe at anchor iv fair Nature’s bay; 
Reason no more, but o’er thy quiet soul 
Let God's sweet teachings ripple their soft way. 


Soar with the birds, and flutter with the leaf; 
Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play; 

Sail with the cloud; wave with the dreaming pine, 
And float with Nature all the live-long day. 


Call not such hours an idle waste of life; 
Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 
It treasures from the brooding of God’s wings 
Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 


So shall it be with thee, if restful still 


governmert 


} 


division, “General Pelissier is said to have de- | has rejected the treaty made with Paraguay by 
clared that he would make another assault early | their plenipotentiary, and the Admiral who per- 
in the present month, and that should it be unsuc- formed that function has been removed from his 


cessful, he would raise the siege, and attack the |command. There is a dispute respecting the 


Russian army in the open field, being determined 
no longer to defer striking a decisive blow. Care- 
ful estimates show that the war has already cost 
at least half a million of lives, and yet no decisive 
battles have taken place. The cholera was pre- 
vailing more or less in both camps, as well as 
within Sebastopol. A medical officer in the Bri- 
tish camp gives a fearful account of the inade- 
quate provision for the wounded in the hospitals 
there, while all things needful are stored in lavish 
profusion atScutari. The Russian official account 
states their loss onthe 17th and 18th ult. at near- 
ly 4,000 killed and wounded. 

Accounts from the Baltic state that Nystadt, at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia, had been 
bombarded and destroyed, and an ineffectual at- 
tempt had been made on the batteries atthe mouth 
of the Narva. The Russian authorities state, in re- 
lation to the affair at Hango, that the flag of truce 
was not seen, and they accuse the English of fre- 
quently abusing the privilege of such flags. Great 
additions have been made to the defences of 
Cronstadt, during the past winter, and from the 
descriptions, it would seem almost impossible for 
hostile vessels to pass the channel. 

Enetanp.—The Cunard steamer Persia has 
just been launched. It is an iron paddle-wheel 
steamer, of 3600 tons, 390 ft. broad, and 32 ft. deep. 

James Silk Buckingham, the well-known writer 
and traveller, died in the beginning of this month, 
aged 69. 

The weather was fine, and the prospects of the 
harvest good. Trade was improving, and money 
plentiful. 

A pension of 5000 dollars a year has been 


boundary between the two couutries. 
| Domestic.—Colonel Kinney, with a part of his 
intended expedition to Central America, was 
| wrecked on the 19th ult. ona reef near the Caycos 
| Islands, a small group east of Florida. No lives 
| were lost, and the cargo was chiefly saved. The 
passengers and crew were carried toTurk’s Island. 

The Kansas legislature met at Pawnee on the 

2d inst. The Free State members chosen at the 
| second election were permitted to take their seats 
on the Governor’s certificate, but were afterwards 
| voted out of them, on the ground that the Gover- 
nor had no authority to call a second election ; 
thus excluding all the members not pledged to 
sustain slavery. M. F. Conway, who had been 
elected to the Council, returned his certificate to the 
Governor, because he would not recognize a body 
elected by non-residents, as the trne Legislature 
of Kansas. Both houses afterwards adjourned to 
meet at the Methodist Mission among the Shaw- 
nees. The settlers of Lawrence have held a meet- 
ing to adopt a Maine Law for theircity. The 
dealers were allowed one week to bring their busi- 
ness toa close. 

A suit was recently brought in the U. 8. District 
court of Wiscoasin by the alleged owner of the 
fugitive Glover, who was rescued from the jail of 
Milwaukie last year, against 8. M. Booth, to re- 
cover the value of the slave, which resulted in a 
verdict against the defendant for $1000 and costs. 
Booth, it may be remembered, had been previously 
convicted on a criminal trial for aiding in the res- 
cue, and sentenced to one and imprisonment, ‘bu! 
was released from prison by the State Supreme 
Court on a writ of habeas corpus. 





